THE   LIFE   OF   HORACE   WALPOLE
association with Selwyn, who in his turn is remembered by
the innumerable quotations of his witticisms and references
to traits of his character in the literature of that age, I do
not know one of them more characteristic of all that life
than what Walpole wrote to George Montagu about the events
of a Sunday night in June, 1757.
He was just come back to Arlington Street from
White's, about half-past twelve (for he was never of the late
sitters) and was undressing to step into bed, when he heard
his footman Harry whose bedroom faced the street roar out,
" Stop, thief," and run down stairs, " I ran after him.
Don't be frightened; I have not lost one enamel, nor bronze,
nor have been shot through the head again." The attempt
was on the house of a neighbour who had gone out of town
and locked up his doors. A lady from an adjoining house
had heard noises, and screamed out " Watch," which scared
off two fellows posted to look out. " Down came I, and with
a posse of chairmen and watchmen found the third fellow
in the area of Mr. Freeman's house. Mayhap you have
seen all this in the papers, little thinking who commanded
the detachment. Harry fetched a blunderbuss to invite the
thief up. One of the chairmen who was drunk, cried, * Give
me the blunderbuss, I'll shoot him!' But as the general's
head was a little cooler, he prevented military execution and
took the prisoner without bloodshed, intending to make his
triumphal entry into the metropolis of Twickenham with his
captive tied to the wheels of his post chaise. I find my style
rises so much with the recollection of my victory, that I don't
know how to descend to tell you tharthe enemy was a
carpenter, and had a leather apron on. The next step was
to share my glory with my friends. I despatched a courier
to White's for George Selwyn, who, you know, loves
nothing upon earth so well as a criminal, except the execution
of him. It happened very luckily that the drawer, who
received my message, has very lately been robbed himself,